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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the relationship between instructional 
and assessment accommodations for students with disabilities in grades 1-8 on 
the Maryland state tests comprising the Maryland School Performance 
Assessment Program. The study evaluated the Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs) of 280 students with disabilities in four local education agencies. 
Results are reported for the following: special education characteristics of 
the sample; grades received; instructional accommodations; instructional 
modifications; accountability information for the sample; and testing 
accommodations. The study found that overall (84 percent), students' 
instructional accommodations matched those provided for statewide testing. 
However, common problems of poor documentation concerning accommodations, 
especially in testing situations, were also found. An additional finding was 
that instructional accommodations did not appear to be providing these 
students with an unfair advantage in school grades when compared to other 
students. The data collection survey used to evaluate IEPs is appended. (DB) 
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Overview 



Maryland’s School Performance Program (MSPP) is an accountability system that is held as a 
model nationwide (Ysseldyke et al., 1996a). It is a system based on assessments throughout a 
student’s schooling, including the Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) 
at grades 3, 5, and 8, as well as the Maryland Functional Testing Program (MFTP), a graduation 
test first given at the end of grade 6. During the late 1990s, Maryland was also piloting its 
Independence Mastery Assessment Program (IMAP), a performance assessment for students 
with significant disabilities. Additional data such as student characteristics, financial information, 
and kindergarten completion, are included with the assessment data to describe the progress of 
Maryland’s schools. Further details on the assessment system are available in Ysseldyke et al. 
(1996). 

Students with disabilities in Maryland are required to participate in the state assessments (unless 
individually exempted), and with the implementation of IMAP, will be required to participate 
in the system. Accommodations to the assessments often are needed by students with disabilities 
to participate in large-scale assessments (Thurlow, Elliott, & Ysseldyke, 1998; Thurlow, Seyfarth, 
Scott, & Ysseldyke, 1997). An accommodation is a change in the test or testing environment 
intended to remove the effect of a disability from a student’s performance on an assessment. In 
developing its policy on accommodations, Maryland differentiated the appropriateness of the 
accommodation by the type of test being taken, in order to make clear whether the score would 
be invalidated by the accommodation, or whether the accommodation was available at all in a 
particular test (see Appendix A for list of accommodations). 

One of the difficulties in making decisions about accommodations is the lack of appropriate 
research on accommodations (Thurlow et al., 1997). Many states and policymakers have begun 
to endorse the idea that in order for students to receive assessment accommodations, they must 
already be receiving the accommodations in instruction (Thurlow et al., 1997). Further, each 
accommodation must be justified by the specific instructional needs a student has, and the 
decision about accommodations should be made by someone who knows the student (Elliott, 
Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 1996). 

Given that Maryland has had a well-developed accountability system for years, and that it has 
a reputation for trying to be as inclusive of students with disabilities as possible, it is an ideal 
place to examine the actual implementation of accommodations policies. There are many 
questions yet to be answered in this area. Some of the pressing issues that can be addressed by 
a study in Maryland include the relationship between instructional and testing accommodations, 
as well as the relationship between accommodations and a number of other variables, such as 
school grades. The study reported here was designed to examine the relationship between 
instructional and assessment accommodations for the Maryland state tests. The results of this 



examination begin to answer whether accommodations are being provided as intended in the 
system a way to “level the playing field” for students with disabilities. 



Study Procedures ^-- - ,, . 

Participants 

The Individualized Education Programs (IEPs) of 280 students were examined for the study. 
All students were on active IEPs at the time that their records were pulled for analysis. Additional 
details on the characteristics of the students are included in the Results section. 

Four Local Education Agencies (LEAs) were identified to participate in the study. These LEAs 
allowed teams from the project to examine their IEPs. One of the LEAs had a population of 
more than three quarters of a million people with a growing and increasingly diverse area of 
urban, suburban, and rural communities. Another LEA had a population of more than one quarter 
million people and was located between two large urban areas. The third LEA, with a population 
slightly less than one quarter million was the largest of the four LEAs. The fourth participating 
LEA was the smallest, with a population of about 150,000. This LEA was in a mostly rural area 
north and west of a major metropolitan area. 



Instrument Development 

The Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) used a focus group to assist in survey 
development. The focus group was comprised of Department of Special Education (DSE) staff 
and LEA teachers, administrators, and school psychologists. The draft survey created by the 
focus group was revised by staff at the National Center on Educational Outcomes (NCEO), 
with input from the Kentucky State Department of Education. A copy of the data collection 
instrument can be found in Appendix A. 

Data Collection 



The focus group reviewed several possible methods for collecting data on accommodations and 
performance indicators from students’ Individualized Education Programs (IEPs). The group 
decided that a coordinator would oversee the training of four pairs of teachers during the summer; 
these teachers would gather data. For ease of collection, one team member would be from the 
target LEA and familiar with that district’s IEP process and forms. 



MSDE and the coordinator trained the teachers in the use of the instrument, intent of the project, 
and procedures to be used with examples from their LEA’s IEPs. Each team member was given 
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a chance to review the instrument using his or her IEP forms, and to explain the EEP form to 
other members of the team. Team members were reimbursed for their participation. 

Data were collected in each of the LEAs during a two-week period in the summer. Since the 
Maryland State Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) covers elementary and middle 
school (grades 3, 5, and 8), data were collected for grades 1-8. 

Part of the intent of the study was to determine whether students were receiving appropriate 
accommodations, and part was to examine the relationship between school achievement and 
MSPAP scores. Data relevant to both of these goals were collected. Accommodations used both 
before and after the state assessment were examined, and course grades and other indicators of 
achievement were reviewed. This was easier in grades 1-6 because of the location of the student 
and the place of assessment. For example, MSPAP students tested in the third grade at an 
elementary school could have their IEPs followed the year(s) prior to and following the 
assessment for up two years. This would be more difficult for fifth graders because they would 
most likely be enrolled in a different school building for middle school and would have their 
IEPs and other records moved; the same issue was true for eighth graders. Teams collected the 
data and submitted forms to the coordinator for review. When there were questions or unclear 
areas, student EEPs were re-reviewed. 



Reporting 

Each coordinator submitted the raw data and a summary of all data to MSDE. MSDE copied 
the forms, and then submitted them to NCEO for analysis. 

Maryland’s accommodations for statewide assessments are divided into five categories: 
scheduling, setting, equipment/technology, presentation and response. These accommodations 
are further subdivided into specific allowable accommodations for each statewide assessment 
(Maryland Functional Testing Program [high stakes for student], CTBS/5 [norm-referenced 
assessment] and Maryland School Performance Assessment Program [high stakes for schools]). 
See the chart in Appendix B for Maryland’s specific accommodations policies. 

Accommodations available for state assessments are identified at the IEP team meeting and are 
used for both instruction and assessment. It is possible for a student to receive accommodations 
on his or her IEP that are used in all content areas. For example a student might have a reading 
or extended time accommodation for any reading, and this would apply to all subject areas, 
such as social studies, math, science, etc. 

Modifications to instruction are changes that permit the student to work toward the same 
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standards, indicators, or extended indicators. Modifications extend beyond accommodations 
and generally are not allowed in assessments. See Appendix C for examples of modifications. 

In some instances, multiple accommodations are used by a student. For example, the use of 
Braille usually requires a scheduling (extended time) and sometimes a setting (administered 
individually) accommodation. This leads to some primary accommodations linked to secondary 
and multiple accommodation sets. 

Specific terms used on the data collection form, such as “not well grounded,” were defined for 
data collectors via a glossary. The glossary is provided in Appendix D. 



Results ~ ■ E J 

Subjects 

The students whose records were reviewed were students who received special education services 
in Maryland. They were all younger than ninth grade at the time of the study, and most of the 
students were third grade or older. Boys were represented in the sample more often than girls 
(70% and 30%, respectively). The sample had more white students than other ethnic/racial 
groups, with 77% of the sample identified as white, 13% identified as black, 7% identified as 
Hispanic, and the remainder reporting missing data or other categories of ethnicity. Three percent 
of the sample was reported to be enrolled in classes for students who speak English as a second 
language. Table 1 provides additional detail on demographic information. 



Special Education Characteristics of Sample 

Included in the survey were students with a number of primary disabilities. Students identified 
with specific learning disabilities were most frequently represented in the sample (46%), followed 
by students with speech and language disabilities (25%), multiple disabilities (12%), and other 
health impairments (11%). When examining the prevalence of disabilities, both low prevalence 
(hearing impairments, deaf, visual impairments, other health impaired, multiple disabilities, 
traumatic brain injury, and autism) and high prevalence (speech and language, specific learning 
disability, and unclassified) disabilities were well represented in the sample (25% and 71%, 
respectively), while moderate prevalence (mental retardation, serious emotional disturbance) 
disabilities made up only 4% of the sample. Disability type in the sample was primarily cognitive 
disabilities (84%), followed by physical disabilities (13%) and emotional disabilities (3%). 
Students included in the sample were mainly receiving their services in the general education 
classroom (57%), though some students received services in a resource room (21%) or in a 
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Table 1. Demographic Chracteristics of Students Included in Sample 



Grade 

1st and younger 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian-American 

American Indian 

Multi-ethnic 

ESL Status 

In ESL classes 
Not in ESL classes 



N 


% 


8 


2.9 


19 


6.9 


33 


12.0 


44 


15.9 


35 


12.7 


53 


19.2 


39 


14.1 


45 


16.3 


195 


69.6 


85 


30.4 


194 


77.0 


32 


12.7 


17 


6.7 


5 


2.0 


1 


0.4 


3 


1.1 


6 


3.0 


197 


97.0 



separate class (22%). Most students were receiving a moderate intensity of services, intensity 
two and three (of a six level scale) were the most often reported. Table 2 provides additional 
detail on the special education characteristics of the sample. 

The content on which the students in this sample were working was primarily reading, writing, 
language usage, and math. Sixty to ninety percent of the sample had IEP goals in each of those 
areas. About 12% of the sample had IEP goals in the areas of science or social studies. Fifty- 
eight percent of the sample had IEP goals in areas other than those listed above (see Table 3 for 
exact numbers of students with IEP goals in each area). These trends appear to hold true regardless 
of disability type (physical, emotional or cognitive) or disability prevalence (low, moderate, or 
high). One exception to this trend is that students with physical disabilities appeared to have 
goals in language usage less often than did students overall (55% versus 74%). Another exception 
to the trend is that students with high prevalence disabilities, such as specific learning disabilities 
and speech and language impairments, tended to have IEP goals in math less often than students 
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Table 2. Special Education Characteristics of Students Included in Sample 





N 


% 


Primary Disability 






Specific Learning Disability 


126 


45.7 


Speech and Language Impairments 


69 


25.0 


Multiple Disabilities 


32 


11.6 


Other Health Impairment 


30 


10.9 


Severe Emotional Disturbance 


8 


2.9 


Mental Retardation 


3 


1.1 


Visual Impairment 


2 


0.7 


Deaf 


2 


0.7 


Hearing Impairment 


1 


0.4 


Autism 


1 


0.4 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


1 


0.4 


Diagnostic/Not Categorized 


1 


0.4 


Setting Receiving Services 






General Education Class 


159 


57.4 


Resource Room 


57 


20.6 


Separate Class 


61 


22.0 


Intensity of Services 






Intensity 1 


13 


4.7 


Intensity II 


107 


38.9 


Intensity III 


80 


29.1 


Intensity IV 


42 


15.3 


Intensity V 


33 


12.0 



overall (37% versus 63%). In general, the likelihood of a student having a goal in an area 
increased as the intensity of services received increased. 

Grades Received 

For analysis purposes, letter grades were transformed to a 13-point scale, ranging from 0 for an 
F to 12 for an A. In examining the grades received by students, the first set of comparisons 
examined whether the grade received differed as a function of whether a student had an IEP 
goal in that area. Overall, there were rarely grade differences between students with an IEP goal 
in an area and other students in the sample. Two exceptions emerged. For grades in reading in 
1996/97, students without an IEP goal in reading had significantly higher grades than students 
with an IEP goal in reading. In math, a similar trend emerged for 1995/96 grades, with students 
without an IEP goal in math receiving higher grades in math than students who did have a goal 
in the area. 
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When comparing grades by the intensity of services a student received, it appeared that students 
at the lower intensity of services (levels one and two) generally were more likely to earn high 
grades than students receiving a higher intensity of services. Additionally, the opposite was 
true — students receiving a higher intensity of services (levels three, four, and five) were more 
likely to earn low grades than students who received low intensity services. The likelihood of 
earning average grades was lowest for students at the level one intensity of services; those 
students exhibited a great deal of variability in grades, likely earning both low and high grades, 
but less likely to earn average grades. At other levels of intensity, the likelihood of earning 
average grades did not appear to differ. Grades also were analyzed as a function of 
accommodation. These results are presented in the next section of this report. 



Instructional Accommodations 

If a student had an IEP goal, it was very likely that the student received an accommodation for 
instruction in that area. An accommodation to instruction would be a change in instruction that 
does not result in a change in the standards or instructional goals for that student compared to 
other students. In this sample, 60% of all students had an IEP goal in reading, and 45% of all 
students received an instructional accommodation in reading (Table 3 shows the numbers of 
students with instructional accommodations in each area). 

The types of instructional accommodations provided to students was somewhat dependent on 
the content area of instruction. In reading instruction, the most commonly reported 
accommodations included reading an entire test to the student, and reading selected sections or 



Table 3. Frequency of IEP Goals, Instructional Accommodations, and Instructional 
Modifications 





Frequency of 
IEP Goals 


Frequency of 
Instructional 
Accommodations 


Frequency of 

Instructional 

Modifications 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Content 














Reading 


168 


59.6 


119 


42.2 


129 


45.7 


Writing 


182 


64.5 


122 


43.3 


145 


51.4 


Language Usage 


103 


36.5 


64 


22.7 


77 


27.3 


Math 


114 


40.4 


82 


29.1 


100 


35.5 


Science 


16 


5.7 


29 


10.3 


29 


10.3 


Social Studies 


18 


6.4 


28 


9.9 


31 


11.0 


Other 


162 


57.4 


82 


29.1 


115 


40.8 
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vocabulary. For writing instruction, the most common accommodations include writing answers 
in the test booklet and dictating to an assistant who transcribed for the student. Use of a calculator 
was the most common instructional accommodation provided in mathematics. Breaks within a 
testing session or administering tests across days, as well as the repetition of directions, were 
other common accommodations for this sample, and these were common accommodations in 
the areas of speech/language, social/emotional needs, and study skills. 

In examining the presence of accommodations in instruction, we found no clear differences by 
disability prevalence or type. However, some trends did appear in the data. It appeared that 
students with low prevalence disabilities were more likely to receive instructional 
accommodations than were students with high prevalence disabilities. Also, students with 
physical disabilities appeared to receive instructional accommodations more frequently than 
students with cognitive disabilities. These results need to be interpreted with some caution, 
since the numbers were too small to perform analyses for students with emotional disabilities 
or students with moderate prevalence disabilities. 

Students who were receiving special education services at levels three and four (moderate 
intensity) were most likely to have accommodations in specific instructional areas, as compared 
to students in levels one and two (low intensity) and students in level five (very high intensity). 
This was true in the content areas of reading, writing, language usage, and other. In the areas of 
math, science, and social studies, it was more likely that students in levels four and five received 
instructional accommodations than did students in levels one, two, or three. 

Grades earned by students did not differ overall for students who received instructional 
accommodations compared to students who did not receive instructional accommodations. The 
only course content and year where there was a significant difference (F=4.62, p=.03) was in 
social studies in 1995/96. Students who received instructional accommodations in social studies 
had a higher grade point than students who did not receive instructional accommodations. Table 
4 provides details on these data. 



Instructional Modifications 

Modifications to instruction are changes in instruction that result in a student working toward a 
different standard or goal than other students in the grade. In this sample, students were as 
likely or more likely to receive a modification to instruction compared to an accommodation to 
instruction. Details on the frequency of instructional modifications provided to students were 
included in Table 3. 



It becomes clear why more modifications were reported than accommodations when they are 
examined closely. Frequent modifications listed for students in the area of reading included 
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Table 4. Tests of Mean Differences in Grades between Students Receiving Instructional 
Accommodations and Those Who Did Not 



Year of Grade 


Subject 


F Value 


P Value 


No 

(# of Ss) 


Yes 

(# of Ss) 


1995/96 


Reading 


0.0312 


0.8602 


12 


118 




Writing 


0.0281 


0.8671 


11 


112 




Language Usage 


0.0101 


0.9201 


11 


107 




Mathematics 


0.0000 


1.0000 


12 


125 




Science 


0.9426 


0.3334 


11 


123 




Social Studies* 


4.6196 


0.0334 


12 


123 




Other 


0.4480 


0.5084 


2 


30 


1996/97 


Reading 


2.7690 


0.0981 


18 


138 




Writing 


3.8455 


0.0518 


16 


128 




Language Usage 


0.0060 


0.9383 


12 


103 




Mathematics 


0.6188 


0.4326 


18 


145 




Science 


0.0778 


0.7807 


17 


139 




Social Studies 


1.9394 


0.1567 


17 


141 




Other 


3.2659 


0.0785 


4 


37 



* Difference between the course grades of students receiving instructional accommodations and those who did 
not receive accommodations was significant. 



being in a small group, repeating or restating directions, and modifying curriculum materials 
and objectives. While modifying materials and objectives could change the standard or goal a 
student is working toward, small groups and repeating directions are both considered to be 
accommodations, rather than modifications. This trend holds throughout the “modifications” 
reported for students. Some, such as modifying curricular objectives and materials and adjusting 
the workload for a student, are common across content areas, and are true modifications. Others, 
such as working in small groups are more similar to accommodations. 

When examining instructional modifications by disability prevalence, a trend emerged that is 
similar to that in the instructional accommodations. Students with low prevalence disabilities in 
this sample were more likely to receive instructional modifications than were students with 
high prevalence disabilities. However, in examining the likelihood of receiving instructional 
modifications by type of disability, no clear trends emerged, likely due to small numbers in the 
analyses. Again, these results need to be interpreted with some caution, especially due to low 
numbers of subjects with moderate prevalence disabilities and emotional disabilities. 

Modifications to instruction are provided to students with increasing frequency as the intensity 
of special education services that they receive increases. Students at a level five intensity for 
special education services are more likely to receive a modification to instruction than are 
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students at levels one through four. For nearly every content area, there is a linear relationship 
between intensity of services received, and the likelihood a student is receiving a modification 
to instruction. 



Accountability Information for Sample 

The students in this sample were participating in state tests, such as the Maryland School 
Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP), and the Maryland Functional Tests (MFT). Poor 
documentation in some of the files made it difficult to get good estimates of the total numbers 
of students who participated. For MSPAP, about 6% of students in the sample were exempted 
(did not take the test because they transferred from out-of-state during the second semester of 
the year, or they were first-time LEP test takers, or they were not pursuing regular learning 
outcomes), and less than 1% were excused (did not take the test because of emotional trauma, 
absence, or use of non-approved accommodations). For MFT, about 2% of students in this 
sample were exempted, and about 1 % were excused. For the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS/4), 2% were exempted, and fewer than 1% were excused. 

Reasons for the exemptions or excuses were fairly consistent across MSPAP and MFT. Most 
students were exempted from the testing due to their pursuit of a “life skills curriculum,” or 
because they were receiving drastically modified content. On the CTBS, most students were 
exempted for the same reasons, but a few students were reported to have been exempted due to 
lack of appropriate accommodations. 

Local criterion referenced tests (CRTs) were available for about 70% of the sample. Of those 
who had a local CRT, 80% took the test; documentation of test participation was not found for 
7% of the students in the sample. 

The Independence Mastery Assessment Program (IMAP) is an alternate assessment program 
that is offered for students who are not able to take MSPAP meaningfully. At the time of this 
study, it was being piloted by the state, and was taken by less than 0.5% of the students in the 
sample. Because of the small numbers, it is not possible to draw any meaningful conclusions 
about IMAP participation for the students in this sample. 



Testing Accommodations 

The testing accommodations that, according to their IEPs, were provided to students were 
categorized into five types: 

• Scheduling accommodations that change the time of day or length of testing period. 
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• Setting accommodations that changes where the test is offered, such as in a student s 
special education classroom or a hospital setting. 

• Equipment accommodations, such as providing a magnifier for a student with a visual 
impairment. 

• Presentation accommodations, such as offering a Braille version of the test. 

• Response accommodations, such as allowing typed responses rather than handwritten. 

Most students in the sample (82%) used some form of testing accommodation for MSPAP, 
MFT, or CTBS. Scheduling accommodations were most frequently provided, followed by setting 
accommodations, presentation accommodations, response accommodations, and equipment/ 
format accommodations. In this sample, 27% of students used all five types of accommodations, 
followed by other combinations. Details on the frequency of various testing accommodations 
provided to students are presented in Table 5. 

The most common testing accommodations were similar to those most commonly used in 
instruction. These included the scheduling accommodations of periodic breaks within a testing 
session, extra response and processing time, and multiple days for testing. Within setting 
accommodations, special seating, and special administrators (special education teachers, aides) 
were the most commonly used. A calculator was the most common equipment/technology 
accommodation. Repeating directions and reading portions or all of the test were the most 



Table 5. Frequency of Testing Accommodations Provided to Students 





N 


% 


Categories 


211 


74.8 


Scheduling 


Setting 


199 


70.6 


Equipment/Format 


121 


42.9 


Presentation 


176 


62.4 


Response 


155 


55.0 


Total number using accommodations 


230 


81 .6 


Combinations of Accommodation 
Categories 


76 


27.0 


All categories 


All but equipment 


41 


14.5 


Scheduling, setting, and presentation 


17 


6.0 


All but response 


16 


5.7 


All but presentation 


13 


4.6 


Scheduling, setting, and response 


12 


4.3 



0 
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common presentation accommodations. Common response accommodations included having 
the student mark his or her answer in the test book, dictating to an examiner for transcription, or 
a combination of the two. 

When examining the appropriateness of documentation of assessment accommodations, for 
20% of the IEPs there was no documentation as to why accommodations were or were not 
made. Almost 19% of the raters indicated that the explanation for why an accommodation was 
provided was not well grounded. Problems identified by raters included documentation problems, 
a mismatch between instructional and testing accommodations, and providing either too many 
accommodations (e.g., a calculator for a student who has a reading disability and is reputed to 
be strong in math) or too few accommodations (e.g., not providing repetition of directions for a 
student diagnosed with an attention deficit hyperactivity disorder). 

Compared to testing accommodations, instructional accommodations appeared to be both better 
documented and better explained. Only 13% of IEPs had missing documentation on why 
instructional accommodations were or were not made. Additionally, only 12% of the raters 
indicated that the explanation of the reason for an accommodation was not well grounded. The 
reasons instructional accommodations were not justified were much the same as for testing 
accommodations. Some of the students received more accommodations than were justified, 
some received fewer, and the documentation for other students was inadequate. 

Accommodations Match/Status 

In examining the match between instructional and testing accommodations, 88% of students 
had an instructional accommodation listed on their IEPs (with 31% missing data). Eighty-five 
percent of students had a testing accommodation listed on their IEPs (with 28% missing data). 
Of the students who had accommodations listed, 84% had accommodations in instruction that 
matched those identified for testing. 

Students with speech and language disabilities and those with serious emotional disturbances 
were least likely to receive accommodations either to instruction or testing. Only 60-66% of 
students in those categories received instructional or testing accommodations, while 85% or 
more of students in all other federal disability categories received instructional and testing 
accommodations. 



Students at a moderate intensity of service provision, level three, were less likely to receive any 
instructional accommodations than were students with either less intensity of services (level 
one) or more intensity of services (levels four and five). Of the students at level three, 83% 
received instructional accommodations; 90% of students at level one received instructional 
accommodations, and 97% and 95% of students at levels four and five, respectively, received 
instructional accommodations. Intensity of services was more linearly related to testing 
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accommodations. As the intensity of services received by students increased, so did the likelihood 
that they would receive testing accommodations. 

Students with low prevalence disabilities were more likely to have their instructional 
accommodations matched to their testing accommodations (98%) than were students with 
moderate (71%) or high (84%) prevalence disabilities. Similarly, students with physical 
disabilities (100%) were more likely to have instructional accommodations matched to testing 
accommodations than were students with emotional (67%) or cognitive (87%) disabilities. The 
group with moderate prevalence disabilities, as well as the group with emotional disabilities, 
had low numbers in the ffiP samples, so their results need to be interpreted with some caution. 



Discussion <=*= - ■ ■ E - ™ - 8 3 * 88 ~~ " s " " ” 

This study was conducted to examine the relationship between instructional and assessment 
accommodations for the Maryland state tests. This examination provides a first step in assessing 
whether accommodations are being provided as intended in the system. 

The students whose ffiPs were included in the sample were all students receiving special 
education services. The sample was fairly similar to the overall population of special education 
students, with most students identified as having a learning disability or a speech or language 
impairment, and most receiving moderate intensity services. Students with emotional disabilities 
were somewhat underrepresented in the sample. 

When IEP goals and accommodations to instruction were examined, it appeared that most students 
had goals focused on the content areas of reading, writing, and mathematics. Further, the 
accommodations and modifications to instruction that they received were highly related to the 
instructional content, such as receiving reading help in reading, using a calculator in mathematics, 
and so on. Availability of accommodations and modifications was also related to the severity of 
the disability experienced by the student, in that students receiving more intensive special 
education services were more likely to receive accommodations and modifications than students 
receiving less intense interventions. There was apparent confusion over the terms 
“accommodation” and “modification” for many teachers, in that changes listed as modifications 
in the IEPs were actually considered to be accommodations by the Maryland Department of 
Education (MDE). Generally, student performance, as measured by school grades, was not 
affected by the presence of instructional accommodations. 

Within this sample, most students took the state and district tests, though some students were 
reported to be missing documentation of their testing status. When students did not take the 
tests, if there was documentation available about why they were exempted or excused, it was 



generally due to the student’s pursuit of a different curriculum or standards from those of their 

peers (e.g., life skills). Not enough students in this sample took Maryland’s alternate assessment 
to examine that assessment. 

In examining the students who participated in their state and district tests, the majority (82%) 
had some form of testing accommodations listed on their IEPs. Scheduling accommodations 
such as periodic breaks, extra response and processing time, and multiple testing days were 
most frequently identified; equipment/technology accommodations were least frequently 
identified. Instructional accommodations were judged by respondents to be better documented 
and better explained than were testing accommodations. The most common reasons respondents 
found testing or instructional accommodations to be problematic included lack of documentation, 
offering fewer accommodations than appeared justified, offering more accommodations than 
appeared justified, and a lack of relationship between instructional and testing accommodations. 
Of the students who had accommodations listed on their IEPs, 84% were reported to have 
received accommodations to instruction that matched those provided for state testing. When 
type of disability was examined, students with physical disabilities were more likely to have 
instructional accommodations matched to testing accommodations (100%) than were students 
with cognitive disabilities (87%) or students with emotional disabilities (67%); because this 
last group was small, the numbers need to be interpreted with caution. 

One of the themes throughout the study’s findings was the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
information or judging the information available due to missing documentation. One possible 
reason for such a poor accounting of accommodations (20% not documented and 19% not well 
grounded) is that the IEPs were ones developed early in the training of school personnel on 
documentation of testing accommodations on student IEPs. This is in part evidenced by better 
documentation of instructional accommodations and modifications than testing accommodations 
and modifications. It is hoped that with further training, documentation errors will be eliminated. 

Even with the improving documentation, some findings are still of note from this study. First, 
the general lack of relationship between instructional accommodations and school grades (except 
for social studies grades in one of the two years examined) is worth further investigation. This 
finding supports the generally agreed upon intent of accommodations — to remove the impact 
of the disability from a student’s performance without providing undue advantage. This study 
provides some preliminary evidence that schools may be meeting the intent of instructional 
accommodations. However, it is important to confirm this by looking at other performance 
data, to ensure that some other mediating variable is not influencing results. 

A more important finding from this study, and the main focus of the research, is the match 
between instructional and testing accommodations. Overall, students’ instructional 
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accommodations matched those provided for statewide testing (judged to be true for 84% of 
students who used accommodations). However, some of the abuses that have been of concern 
were also noted in this sample, such as identifying testing accommodations that were not listed 
for instruction, and listing testing accommodations that appeared unwarranted. Additionally, 
testing accommodations were reported to be not well grounded more often than were instructional 
accommodations. Specific examples of this were reports such as “calculator accommodation 
does not appear justified— educational assessment lists calculation as a strength and calculation 
is not listed as a need area.” 

It is difficult to make solid judgments from the data gathered since they are devoid of the 
context in which the decisions were made, and often suffer from problems of documentation. 
As the problems of documentation get cleared up with further training, it may be worthwhile to 
again examine student files to determine whether the 16% of students with testing 
accommodations that do not match instructional accommodations receive the same or compatible 
accommodations in both situations. Further, it would be important to re-examine the files to 
determine whether the students for whom the accommodation decision was not well grounded 
were experiencing documentation problems, or whether there is a problem within the system 
about how such decisions are being made. 

However, even with some of the difficulties identified here, this study demonstrates that for 
most students, appropriate accommodations to instruction and testing are being listed. Further, 
instructional accommodations do not appear to be providing the students an unfair advantage in 
school grades when compared to other students. As progress occurs within the educational 
system for decision making and documentation, it becomes more likely that students will receive 
accommodations to “level the playing field,” giving them the most appropriate opportunity to 
access educational opportunities. 
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School Name: 


LSS School # 


Student Name: 


LSS Student ID # 


Student Date of Birth: \ 


\ Grade: SSIS Student ID # 


Gender: 


Male: 




□ 




Race/Ethnicitv: 


Female: 


O Disability: 


Federal Disability Code: 

Previous Disability (if any): Federal Disability Code: 


Date of Last IEP: \ \ 


Date of Last ARD Committee Meeting: \ \ 


Survey Prepared by: 


Date Survey Prenared: \ \ 


- 



la. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



In what setting is the student receiving services in accordance with the IEP and/or ARD Minutes? 

(Check the setting which best describes the student 's learning environment, then consider if English as a 
Second Language (ESOL) is a service being provided to the student.) 



“ c E ‘ UCa ' ,0n ClaSS mcludesstudent enrolled in a comprehensive school who receives Special Education and related services 
OUTSIDE THE GENERAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM for less than 21% of the school day. For Preschool students includes anv 
combination of regular early childhood settings / tbjMLmdhmi (e.g. Extended Elementary, Education Program. HeadStart. or other 
early childhood sellings) as "inside the genera / education classroom. ” 



Separate Class includes student enrolled in a comprehensive school who receives Special Education and related services (Including 
Preschool pull-out programs) OUTSIDE THE GENERAL CLASSROOM for more than 60% of the school day. 

Resource Room/Combined Program - includes student enrolled in a comprehensive school who receives Special Education and related 
^ resc ^°°^ P u ^‘Ottt programs) OUTSIDE THE GENERAL CLASSROOM for a, leas, 21%, bu, no more than 60% 



lb. English as a Second Language - student is also enrolled in English as a Second Language classes. 

d NDF d Yes d No 



What is the intensity of services stated on the IEP? 

□ i □ ii dm □ iv □ v 



□ VI d Unknown 



3a. Does the student receive services which are provided in an extended school year calendar? 

d NDF d Yes d No 



3b. 



Does the student receive services which are provided in a program which uses a twelve-month school 
year calendar? d NDF d Yes d No 
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Student Name: 


School Name: 


- 





4a. According to the student’s IEP, what related service(s) is the student receiving this school year (’1996 
- ’97)? Is the service provided direct, indirect, or both (as in an inclusion model)? What is the 
schedule to proved the service? (Related services and other supportive services are required to assist a disabled student 
to benefit from Special Education. The related services include speech pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical 
and occupational therapy, recreation,early identificationand assessment of disabilities in students, counseling service, and medical 
services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes. This also includes health services, social work services in the school, and parent 
counseling training.) 



Related Service Tvpe 


Direct/Indirect 


Schedule/Time [hours per week] 


EXAMPLE: Speech Therapy 


Direct 


3 times/week for 1 hour, total of 3 hours/week) 







































4b. According to the student’s IEP, what specific academic goals require accommodation(s) and/or 
modification(s) in the student’s instructional setting this school year (1996- ’97)? 



IEP Academic 
Goal Areas 


Accommoda 

don/ 

Modificatio 

n 

Required? 


Specific Accommodation 


Reading 






Writing 






Language Usage 






Mathematics 






Science 






Social Studies 







■ • best copy available 
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Student Name: 


School Name: 







5. Do the 1EP and/or ARD minutes document the decision as to which outcomes the student will be 
pursuing? 

O Maryland Learning Outcomes Only □ Alternative Outcomes Only 

PI Both Maryland Learning Outcomes and O Documentation not found 

Alternative Outcomes 



6. What year(s) and grade(s) did/will the student participate in MSPAP? 





School Year 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


Grade 


3 












5 












8 













7a. What year(s) and grade(s) did/will the student participate in IMAP? 





School Year 


1994-95 


1995 - 96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


Grade 


3 












5 












8 













7b. In the ARD minutes or on the student’s IEP is there documentation to indicate why the student was 
not taking MSPAP and why IMAP was more appropriate for the student? 

O No O Yes O Not available 

Explain [indicate source of information (ARD minutes or student’s IEP)| — 
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Student Name: 


School Name: 


- 





8a. What year(s) and grade(s) did/will the student participate in CTBS? 





School Year 






1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


Grade 


3 














5 














8 













8b. What year(s) and grade(s) did/will the student participate in MFT? fMFT is not applicable for this 

STUDY. 





School Year 






1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


Grade 


3 














5 














8 













9. List the student's end-of-year grades for the 1995 - 96 school year. For the 1996 - 97 school year, list 
the most recent grades reported, and indicate if they are mid-year or first-quarter grades. 



Areas 

(if the areas don’t fit for a 
student seeking a certificate, 
indicated with and “X" and 
complete Notes section 


Grade 

for 

1995-96 


Grade for 
1996-97 

1st Quarter 
Mid-year 


Areas 

Of the areas don’t fit for a 
student seeking a 
certificate, indicated with 
and “X” and complete 
Notes section 


Grade 

for 

1995-96 


Grade for 
1996-97 

1st Quarter 
Mid-year 


Reading 






Mathematics 






Writing 






Science 






Language Usage 






Social Studies 







Notes: 
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Student Name: 


School Name: 







10. If accommodations are made for a student, list them below, one accommodation per row. 



Type 


Description 


Scheduling 




Setting 




Equipment/Form 

at 




Presentation 




Response 




(Use the “Accommodations Permitted” Document for details] 



1995 - 96 School Year 


1996 - 97 School Year 


Instructional 

Accommodations 


Test 

Accommodations 

Ua Stat. Tea Name: MSPAP. MFT. CSTB 


Instructional 

Accommodations 


Te 

Accomm 

List Stit< Test Nam*: 


St 

odations 

MSPAP. MPT. CSTB 


General 

Education 


Special 

Education 


General 

Education 


Special 

Education 


Geueral 

Education 


Special 

Education 


Geueral 

Education 


Special 

Education 




Examples 




(l.B) 


None 


(l.B) 


(MSPAP)IJl 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


(MSPAP)II.G. 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 



















































































































11a. In the ARD minutes, is there documentation to indicate why INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACCOMMODATIONS were or were not made in the 1995 - 96 school year? 

Cl No O Yes O Not available 

Explain [indicate source of information (ARD minutes or student’s IEP)] 



In the examiner’s opinion, was the explanation 

well-grounded? O No O Yes 
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Student Name: 


School Nante : 


- 





lib. In the ARD minutes, is there documentation to indicate why INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACCOMMODATIONS were or were not made in the 1996 - 97 school year? 

O No O Yes O Not available 

Explain [indicate source of information (ARD minutes or student’s IEP)] 

In the examiner’sopinion, was the explanation 

well-grounded? O No O Yes 

12a. In the ARD minutes, is there documentation to indicate why ACCOMMODATIONS for state test(s) 
were or were not made in the 1995 - 96 school year? 

O No O Yes O Not available 

Explain [indicate source of information (ARD minutes or student’s IEP)] 

In the examiner’sopinion, was the explanation 

well-grounded? O No Q Yes 

12b. In the ARD minutes, is there documentation to indicate why ACCOMMODATIONS for state test(s) 
were or were not made in the 1995 - 96 school year? 

O No O Yes O Not available 

Explain [indicate source of information (ARD minutes or student’s IEP)] 

In the examiner’sopinion, was the explanation 

well-grounded? ^ No O Yes 

13. Was the student EXEMPTED by the ARD Committee from state test(s) listed below? 



Test Name 


Exempted? 

O'ts. no, dnfi 


List the reason (s) for Exemptions, ) and include the year of the exemption (eg., '96 - 7). 


Exai 


nples: 


(I) the student transferred into the local school sy stem with Limited English Proficiency. (96 - 7) 
(ii) the student is in need of function life skills ('95-7) 


MS PAP 






MFT 




MFT is currently not applicable for this study. 


CTHS 







dnf = documentation not found 
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Student Name: 


School Name: 







14. Was the student EXCUSED by the ARD Committee from state test(s) listed below? 



Test Name 


Exempted 

? 

(yes, no, dnf) 


List the reason(s) for being Excused and include the year of the exemption (e.g., ’96 - 7). 


Examples: 


(I) the student demonstrated extreme frustration and was not able to 
complete the assessment ( y 96- 7) 


MSPAP 






MFT 




MFT is currently not applicable for this study . 


CTBS 







dnf = documentation not found 



15. Is there a local Criteria Reference Test (CRT)? O No O Yes 



16. Did the student participate in the local CRT? 



O No O Yes 
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Maryland’s Accommodations Policies 
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Maryland’s Accommodations Policies (continued) 

IV. Presentation Accommodations 

Is the Accommodation Permitted? (Yes, No, or NA-Not Applicable and/or Not Yet Available.) 
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Not applicable to Maryland Functional Reading Test. 

Entire tests are administered. Student’s reading score is invalidated in the scoring/data processing process. 
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Maryland Learning Outcomes - Reading, Writing, Language Usage, Mathematics, Social Studies, and Science. 
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